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SHALL not trouble the reader with any 

apology for writing on a ſubje& that has 
lately undergone: ſuch variety of diſcuſſion: ſo 
long as the funds ſhall exiſt, the ſubje& will 
not ceaſe to be intereſting; and what is here 
ſaid will at leaſt have brevity to recommend it; 
an encouragement which modern book-makers 
do not always hold out to a reader. 

The nation has long been accuſtomed to 
hearing complaints and apprehenſions of our 
enormous debts and taxes, even at times when 
they were trifling compared to what they now 
are: nevertheleſs, contrary to all reaſonable 
expectation, the public credit has kept up: 
whence people are led to imagine all former 
fears were groundleſs, and, truſting that our re- 
ſources are inexhauſtible, to diſcard all appre- 
henſions for the future; not conſidering that 


the increaſe of property and money in the na- 
B tion 


* 
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tion has not been, equally rapid with the in- 
creaſe of debt. 

It is not in the power of ſpeculation, or 
within the reach of human wiſdom, to deter- 
mine how long, and to what magnitude, the 
"debts of a nation may be extended, where the 
intereſt due to the creditors, with the expence 
of a peace eſtabliſhment, exceeds the amount 
of the revenue, and recourſe is perpetually had 
to the faith of the. public for freſh loans to 
make up deficiencies. Certainly ſuch a ſyſtem 
cannot be expected to endure for a long time, 


without either taxing the funds, or, which is 


the ſame thing, lowering the intereſt in a cer- 

tain proportion; or ſome compounding mea- 

ſure between the creditors and government. 
That ſuch is our ſituation at preſent, I will 


not inſiſt upbn: ſuch, however, ſince the cloſe 


of the late war, has been our ſituation ; and I 
ſincerely wiſh it were in the power of any of the 
moſt ſtrenuous aſſertors of the public proſperity 
to make appear we are not ſtil] very near it. 
The plan held out in the late bill for re- 
ducing the national debt, propoſes a milli 
annually to be appropriated to the purchaſli 
of ſtock. Tf ſuch a ſurplus is realized, the me- 
thod of diſpoſal is advantageous ; but, unfortu- 
nately, the ſurplus is calculated to ariſe, not 
460 | from 
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from what the revenue exceeds the preſent ex- 
penditure, but from what it is ſaid the exceſs 
will be ſome years hence. This, I am afraid, is 
ſuppoſing more than any experience has war- 
ranted: it is taking for granted, that whatever 
may now be the caſe, the time is to arrive when 
the expenditure ſhall be confined within its pro- 
per limits, and when there ſhall be no more ex- 
travagance or miſmanagement, 
If ſeven or eight years are to paſs by, after a 
war, before the expences of a nation can be re- 
duced to the regular peace eſtabliſhmear, and 
before the propoſed ſurplus of revenue is to 
commence, it can be no diſcredit to the wiſdom 
of any man, that he diſtruſts the benefit of ſuch 
diſtant ceconomy, | 

Of our ability to eſtabliſh a ſurplus of much 
more than a million per annum, in time of 
peace, there can be little doubt; and if che 
miniſtry heartily ſet about it, by œconomy as 
well as by taxes, it is to be hoped no impedi- 
ment will be thrown in their way; and that the 
leiſure afforded by peace will not be loſt to the 
public: for, ſhould no progreſs be made in leſ- 
ſening our debt during the peace, who will be 
found hardy enough, when another war breaks 
out, to riſk their money on government credit ? 

If the ſurplus ſhould fall ſhort, to apply a 
B 2 milliva 
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million annually in purchaſing ſtock, money muſt 
be borrowed. The benefit or loſs attending fuch 
a meaſure, will almoſt wholly depend upon the 
fluctuation in the price of ſtocks. 

Dr. Price and others, in deſcribing the nature 
of a ſinking fund, have aſſerted, and endea- 
voured to prove, that it is practicable to borrow 
money at ſimple intereſt, whilſt, by means of a 
ſinking fund, they can pay at compound in- 
tereſt: and ſo far has this doctrine obtained 
credit, that it has been advanced the nation 


might ſafely continue to run in debt for ever, 
provided there was a regular application of only 


a few hundred thouſand pounds per annum as a 
ſinking fund. 

The Doctor, in his Appeal to the Public, 
puts the following caſe, © Let a ſtate be ſup- 
* poſed to run in debt two millions annually, 
* for which it pays 4 per cent. intereſt: in 70 


te years a debt of 140 millions would be incur- 


te red: but an appropriation of /. 400,000 per 
ce annum, employed in manner of a ſinking fund, 
te at compound intereſt, would, at the end of 
te this term, leave the nation beforehand 6 mil- 
* lions,” 

Tf this were true, it follows that two millions 
might be annually borrowed at 4 per cent. of 
which L£, 1,600,000 might be yearly expended 
without 


1 


without incurring any more debt than would be 
paid by a regular appropriation of the remain- 
ing C. 400, oo. But if the intereſt of ſuch an 
annual loan is paid by new annual taxes, thoſe 
taxes would, in a ſmall number of years, exceed 
the loan itſelf; and the tax for the laſt year 
only, on account of ſuch a loan, would amount 
to L. 5,600,000, that is, L. 3,600,000 more 
than the two millions borrowed : ſo that in this 
inſtance the debt, which is ſaid to be redeemed 
by the appropriation of the annual J. 400,000 
ſinking fund, is redeemed wholly by the taxes. 
For, ſuppoſing only C. 1,600,000 borrowed an- 
nually and expended, and the . 400,000 re- 
maining to be entirely out of the queſtion ; the 
taxes neceſſary in the former inſtance would 
equally the ſame have diſcharged the debt. 

All money lent or borrowed may be reckoned 
at ſimple intereſt from the time of the loan till 
the day the firſt payment of intereſt becomes 
due. If then, and at future ſtipulated times, 
the payment of the intereſt cannot be delayed 


or evaded, the debt acts with all the effect of 


compound intereſt ; as either the money that 
pays the intereſt is prevented from decreaſing 


the capital, or perhaps, to pay the intereſt, a 


freſh debt muſt be incurred, which likewiſe | 


bears intereſt, 


Suppoſe 


Ns 

Suppoſe government could borrow a million 
at 5 per cent. per annum, and not be called upon 
for the intereſt for a number of years, ſay 10; 
if the creditors, at the end of ten years, will be 
ſatisfied with ten times . 50,000 as the intereſt 
of their money, this may be called a loan at ſim- 
ple intereſt. | 
From arguments not founded on true arith- 
metical principles, Dr. Price lays down, as evi- 
dent, the following maxim—that © a ſtate may, 
e without difficulty, redeem all its debts by 
e borrowing money for that purpoſe, at an 
* equal or even any higher intereſt than the 
i debts bear; and without providing any other 


funds than ſuch ſmall ones as ſhall from year 


to year be neceſſary to pay the intereſt of the 
te ſums borrowed “.“ 

In this poſition the Doctor has not attributed 
the effect to the real cauſe : the loan is ſuppoſed 
to do that which is done only by the ſmall annua] 
funds provided to pay the intereſt of the ſums 
borrowed. Many inftances are given, to prove 
what 1s ſaid to be evident; but in every one it will, 
on examination, appear, that borrowing anſwers 


no other purpoſe than to entangle and perplex ; 


and that the redemptions could have been ef- 
fected only by the taxes ſuppoſed neceſſary for 


Appeal to the Public. 
| the 
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the loan. Of feveral examples, I have taken the Fat 
following: ** Suppoſe our parliament, 56 years 0 
« ago, had reſolved to borrow half a million Wi 
* annually, for the purpoſe of redeeming the if 
« debts of the kingdom. The National Gain, 1 
* ſuppoling the money applied, without inter- 
te ruption, to the redemption of debts bearing 
« 4 per cent. intereſt, would have been a hun- 
« dred millions, being debt redeemed, or the 
% ſum nearly to which an annuity of half a 
ce million will accumulate in 56 years.—On the 
ee other hand. The National Loſs would have © 
© been twenty-eight millions, being debt in- 
te curred, or the ſum of all the loans.—The ba- 
te Jance, therefore, in favour of the nation, would 
ce have been 72 millions.” In a note at the 
bottom, the Doctor adds, © It ſeems to me 

e ſcarcely proper to take into this account, the 
produce of the taxes laid to pay the intereſt of 
ce the debts contracted from year to year. Let 
* this, however, be charged. The produce of 
te the taxes laid to pay the intereſt of the firſt 
* half million, will be * 55 times . 20,000, 
© or . 1,100,000, For the 2d, 3d, 4th, &c. 
half millions, the payment of taxes will be 
54, $3» 52, &c. times /. 20,000. And 


It ſhould have been 56 times, and for the 24 half 
million 55 times (. 20,000, &c. | 


ve the 
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te the ſum of all theſe payments will be 
ad” 30,800,000. Add this ſum to 28 milllions; 
© and J. 58,800,000 will be the whole national 
loſs; which, deducted from /. 99,902,770 
the exact national gain) leaves £.41, 102,770, 
<« the balance in favour of the public.” 

By the foregoing calculation Dr. Price makes 


the nation, in conſequence of the loan, a clear 


gainer of 41 millions, and that 72 millions of 


debt would be cleared. 
The redeemed annuities he reckons (and 


rightly) at compound intereſt ; but the taxes 


paid annually on account of the loan, he values 
only at 31 millions, which is the ſum total of 
the taxes, without any allowance of intereſt. 
The benefit of borrowing is aſſerted in conſe- 
- quence of this omiſſion; and herein conſiſts the 
miſtake: for it will be found, that the ſame 


taxes, applied as a ſinking fund, would, without 


the help of a loan, have produced exactly the 
effect deſcribed above; that is, of clearing 72 
millions of debt. For, the taxes neceſſary for 
the 1ſt year's intereſt would have been YZ. 20,000, 
and for the laſt Z. 1,120,000, being the intereſt 
of 56 half millions at 4 per cent. Now /. 20,000 
of the national debr, at 4 per cent. paid 55 years 
ago, would have made the debt at preſent 
C. 172,926 leſs, by a proper application of the 

5 intereſts 
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intereſts ſaved. The tax neceſſary for the 2d 
year's intereſt would have been /. 40,000, 
which, paid 54 years ago, would have made 
a reduction, by the ſame management, of 
L. 332,550 at this time; and, by continuing 
the calculation, it will appear that the annual 
loan of half a million may be entirely left out 
of the plan, without altering the effect. The 
evident inference is, that if the payments made 
by the nation have the effect of compound 
intereſt, the ſums borrowed will likewiſe act in 
the ſame manner; and, that borrowing to pay 
is, in the inſtance juſt recited, only creating 
unneceſſary perplexities, and incurring uſeleſs 
charges of management. 

Nor can borrowing money and paying mo- 
ney on the ſame terms, by any juſt mode of 
arithmetical reaſoning, be found to have any 
other conſequence: for the ſimple fact is, that 
the whole of the national. debt acts at com- 
pound intereſt—whatever is employed to pay 
any part off, acts at compound intereſt—and 
likewife, whatever is borrowed, whether for the 
purpoſes of a ſinking fund, or any other pur- 
poſe, acts at compound intereſt : in ſhort, every 
increaſe and decreaſe, alike act at compound 
intereſt. | 

I have been at this pains chiefly to prove, 

C Fu that 
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that to create new debts, merely for the purpoſe 
of paying old debts, where no reduction of in- 
tereſt is obtained, is inefficacious, and of no uſe, 
So miſtaken an idea, as that of money bor- 
rowed acting at ſimple intereſt, whilſt a ſink- 
ing fund acts at compound intereſt, might be 
no ſmall encouragement to extravagance z as it 
fuppoſes a ſinking fund capable of redeeming 
any new debt at much leſs expence than it was 
contracted. 

To pay old debts by contracting new, can 
only be done with advantage, where the money 
borrowed bears a lower rate of intereſt, than 
the debt it is to pay. 

In other inſtances Dr. Price appears to have 
bewildered himſelf in his calculations. By what 
he ſays reſpecting reduction of intereſt, I do not 
well comprehend whether he means to prove it 
of no advantage. Certainly his arguments have 
been ſo underſtood by many. On a plan of an 
annual faving or furplus properly applied, he 
ſays, it deſerves particular attention, that it 
will be of 4% importance to a ſtate what intereſt - 
it is obliged to give for money: for the higher 
the intereſt, the ſooner will ſuch a fund pay off 
the principal. 

„ Thus, 100 millions, borrowed at 8 per 
e cent, and bearing an annual intereſt of 8 mil- 
N © hons, 


1 1 I 


te lions; would be paid off, by a fund producing 
ce annually J. 100,000, in 56 years; that is, in 
« 38 years leſs time than if the ſame money - 
* had been borrowed at 4 per cent *.” F 
By this it can ſcarcely be meant, that it is of 
little importance, whether 8 per cent. or 4 per 
cent, is given for 100 millions, the contrary being 
ſo very evident: for, if ſuch a ſum was borrowed 
at 8 per cent. an annual fund of . 8,100,000 
would, beſides paying the intereſt, only afford a 
ſurplus of C. 100,000 ; bur if at 4 per cent. the 
ſame fund would pay the intereſt, and give 
C. 4,100,000 ſurplus. Again: If a fund of 7 
per cent. is raiſed, for the purpoſe of paying 
the intereſt and reducing the capital of a debt 
bearing 6 per cent. intereſt, it would diſcharge 
the principal in 33 years: lower the intereſt 
to 5 per cent. the ſame fund will diſcharge the 
principal in 26 years: and if the intereſt js 
lowered to 4 per cent. the principal will be 
paid off in leſs than 22 years. | 
But ſuppoſing, when the intereſt is lowered, 
that the fund allotted for its payment is lowered 
likewiſe, a conſequence by no means of ne- 
ceſſity, ſtill there would be gained the advan- 
tage of the public burthens being leſſened z 


Price on Reverſionary Payments, Chap. 3. 


C 2 which, 
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which, ſurely, may be reckoned a matter of 
ſome importance. N 

The Doctor, however, adds, that reduction 
of intereſt may prove hurtful, by furniſhing 
funds for further debts, and ſupplying defici- 
encies occaſioned by profuſion, &c. The ſame 
may be ſaid of every ſurplus, and, if allowed, 
would make an argument · againſt every increaſe 
of revenue. Let us fuppoſe the intereſt of our 
preſent debt could be "lowered one per cent. it 
is poſſible we ſhould, in conſequence, grow 
more remiſs in our exertions; yet it cannot be 
denied that ſuch a reduction would at leaſt put 
it in our power to make a rapid progreſs in the 
diſcharge of the principal. On the other hand, 
if the intereſts of all the ſums now owing were 
raiſed up to the terms of the original bargains, 
it would be utterly out of our ability to leſſen a 
penny of the principal, or to prevent its in- 
creaſe, Certainly, not to reduce the intereſt of 
our debts, when proper opportunities offer, is 
neglecting the means of good when in our reach. 

As to the management deſcribed by Dr. 
Price, as ſo contrived that war would accelerate 
the redemption of the public debts, and the 
more, the longer it laſted *; I confeſs not 


* Price on Reverſionary Payments, p. 204, 4th edition. 
| clearly 
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clearly to underſtand his arguments; neither 

have I much faith in ſuch management. 
Finance is ſo connected with numbers, that it 
might have been expected to afford no hook 
whereon to hang doubtful poſitions: it has, 
however, not eſcaped being entangled and ob- 
ſcured by ſtrange paradoxes and miſtaken hy- 
pothefes ; the common fate of almoſt every topic 
on which more than one book has been written. 
Among other new and extraordinary opinions, 
it has been argued, that the national debt is a 
great benefit to the kingdom; and ſome calcu- 
lators, in reckoning the amount of national 
property, add to the value of the land, houſes, 
ſpecie, goods, &c. the whole of our debt, as ſo 
much gain. Another author on finance aſſerts, 
that, before public credit is carried to too great 
a height, war, maintained by national loans and 
taxes, may be accounted an advantage to the 
ſtate, © Ir is of ſervice to the poor,” he ſays, 
« becauſe the price of their labour increaſes 
% with the demand for labourers, It is of ufe 
« to the rich, for the greater occaſion there is 
1 for money, the greater is the profit of thoſe 
« who have money to lay out.“ Thus a mo- 
dern author attempts to prove, that war, inde- 
pendent of the caufe or end propoſed, may be 
beneficial and deſirable. Of the poor who are 
thus ſaid to be benefited, a great part are forced 
4 into 
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into the ſervice of the navy, or inveigled into 
the army; where, for one that becomes richer, 
twenty periſh or are crippled; and for one that 
becomes honeſter, twenty, at leaſt, are rendered 
more diſſolute. As to the labourers who ſhare 
no part of the danger, many of them, in com- 
mon with thoſe who ſurmount the dangers, are, 
at the cloſe of a war, left deſtitute of employ- 
ment. Nor can it be reckoned an advantage to 
the ſtate, that the rich ſhall have opportunities 
of making themſelves ſtill richer, by extortionate 
loans, 

To return to the ſurplus bill.—Parliament 
has engaged to apply a million annually to re- 
demption of debts. If there is no ſurplus, 
either the plan muſt drop to the ground, or the 

million muſt be raiſed by new taxes, or by a 
new loan. If the latter ſhould ever be intended, 
what I have already ſaid, may be ſufficient to 
prove, that ſuch a meaſure would not be at- 
tended with advantage. However, let us exa- 
mine it more cloſely. "739 

When the 3 per cents. were at 78, the 4 per 
cents. were at 99; ſuppoſe them, for the ſake 
of even numbers, to riſe till the 4 per cents. 
ſhould be a fraction above par, and the 3 per 
cents. 79, and that they ſhould continue at that 
price. Government could then get money at 4 


per cent. A million ſo raiſed, applied in re- 
deeming 
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deeming 4 per cents. is doing nothing; if ap- 
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plied in purchaſing 3 per cents. the account will 


ſtand as follows: 


/ 


T 66 1 

In this calculation the moſt favourable terms 
have been ſuppoſed for government, and no- 
thing charged cor brokerage or management. 
The balance gives an advantage of J. 529,08 3 
nominal capital redeemed ; for which the public 
burthens are increaſed with an additional per- 
petual annuity of ,. 4,127, It is to be noticed, 
that the 2d year's million 1s not ſo productive No 
as the firſt ; and likewiſe, that every future year NJ 
the redemptions would decreaſe, whilft the new. 
loan, and annuity incurred, would advance with 
unaltered pace. 

But if taxes were raiſed to pay the intereſts of 
the new loan, and the redeemed 3 per cents 
given to the ſinking fund, ſtill the advantage 
would not be equal to what might be gained by 
the application of the ſame taxes without any 

I money - borrowed, and eſpecially if the taxes 
were applied to the payment of 4 per cents, 

This may be ſeen by the following compa- 
riſon of the effect which might be produced by 
each method in 10 years, 


(ft, By 
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Here the loan, applied to the purchaſe of 3 
per cents. reduces L. 3,141,070 of the grofs 
amount of the capital more than is reduced by 
the nor of the taxes; but the re- 


deemedannuities are not ſo much by J. 30,631. 
A ſinking fund, ſupported by an annual loan, 


can have no effect, unleſs the intereſts of the 
loan are provided for by taxes; but, beſides 


that the debt might be better leſſened by a 
proper application of the ſame taxes, with 
any loan (as has been already ſhewn) ; ſuch a 
plan requires taxes continually increaſing, ahd 
freſh burthens annually added to the old : whic 
is beginning at the wrong end. 

To ſay, © Be of good cheer, for the worſt is 
* to come; pay only . 40,000 this year, and 
* you ſhall pay twice as much the next, and 
te three times as much the year after, &c.” 
this is not much encouragement, If a debt is 
to be reduced by taxes, ſubject to annual varia- 
tion, it would have a more promiſing appear- 
ance to begin with the greateft payment, and 
gradually leſſen, till you end with the leaſt, 
This mode requires moſt vigour in the outſet, 
but, in return, gives an immediate proſpect of 
better days, and with the ſame ſums would re- 
deem a larger portion of our debt. 

The different effect this method would have, 
is obvious; for, ſuppoſe the taxes neceſſary to 

: pay 
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pay the intereſt of an annual loan of a million, 
for 10 years, at 4 per cent. were applied as 
2 ſinking fund, the firſt year's tax would be 
L. 40,000, the ſecond year's /. 80, ooo; and, 
thus increaſing C. 40,000 every year; the laſt 
year's tax would be L. 400, ooo. Invert the or- 
der of theſe taxes, beginning with the f. 400,000 
and ending with the C. 40, ooo; here the greateſt 
ſums would have the longeſt time to act, and 
conſequently be more productive. 

Money borrowed at 4 per cent. to buy up 3 
per cents. at any price above 75, muſt be at- 
tended with a loſs of intereſt, and will increaſe 
the real burthens of the public, for the ſake of 
decreaſing a nominal capital. Converting 100 
millions of 3 per cents. into 79 millions of 
4 per cents. would increaſe the annuities paid to 
the public creditors C. 160,000. To load the 
public with ſuch an additional perpetual an- 
nuity, for no other purpoſe than leſſening the 
nominal capital 21 millions, would be diſpoſing 
for ever of a fund, which, by a different appli- 
cation, might, in no great number of years, re- 
deem the 21 millions capital, with its real in- 
rereſt, 

To leflen the capital is doubtleſs an object of 
conſequence : but too high an idea of the ad- 
vantages attending ſuch a reduction may lead 


into improvident meaſures. | 
| D 2 The 
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Here the loan, applied to the purchaſe of 3 
per cents. reduces J. 3,141,070 of the groſs 
amount of the capital more than 1s reduced by 
the ſimple application of the taxes; but the re- 

_ deemed annuities are not ſo much by J. 30,631. 

A ſinking fund, ſupported by an annual loan, 
can have no effect, unleſs the intereſts of the 
loan are provided .for by taxes ; but, beſides 
that the debt might be better leſſened by a 
proper application of the ſame taxes, without 
any loan (as has been already ſhewn) ; ſuch a 

plan requires taxes continually increaſing, and 
freſh burthens annually added to the old : which 
is beginning at the wrong end. 

To ſay, © Be of good cheer, for the worſt is 
* to come; pay only C. 40,000 this year, and 
* you ſhall pay twice as much the next, and 
* three times as much the year after, &c.“ 
this is not much encouragement, If a debt is 
to be reduced by taxes, ſubject to annual varia- 
tion, it would have a more promiſing appear- 
ance to begin with the greateſt payment, and 
gradually leſſen, till you end with the leaſt. 
This mode requires moſt vigour in the outſet, 
but, in return, gives an immediate proſpe& of 
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better days, and with the ſame ſums would re- p 
deem a larger portion of our debt. y 
The different effect this method would have, 1 


is obvious; for, ſuppoſe the taxes neceſſary to 
| pay 
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pay the intereſt of an annual loan of a million, 
for 10 years, at 4 per cent, were applied as 
a ſinking fund, the firſt year's tax would be 
L. 40, ooo, the ſecond year's £.$0,000; and, 
thus increaſing J. 40,000 every year, the laſt 
year's tax would be FL. 400,000. Invert the or- 
der of theſe taxes, beginning with the LZ. 400,000 
and ending with the C. 40, ooo; here the greateſt 
ſums would have the longeſt time to act, and 
conſequently be more productive. 

Money borrowed at 4 per cent. to buy up 3 
per cents. at any price above 75, muſt be at- 
tended with a loſs of intereſt, and will increaſe 
the real burthens of the public, for the ſake of 
decreaſing a nominal capital. Converting 100 
millions of 3 per cents. into 79 millions of 
4 per cents. would increaſe the annuities paid to 
the public creditors C. 160,000. To load the 
public with ſuch an additional perpetual an- 
nuity, for no other purpoſe than leſſening the 
nominal capital 21 millions, would be diſpoſing 
for ever of a fund, which, by a different appli- 
cation, might, in no great number of years, re- 
deem the 21 millions capital, with its real in- 
tereſt. | 
To leſſen the capital is doubtleſs an object of 
conſequence : - but too high an idea of the ad- 
vantages attending ſuch a reduction may lead 
into improvident meaſures. ̃ 
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The plan propoſed, in the Houſe of Lords, 
by Earl Stanhope, to decreaſe the capital by in- 
viting the 3 per cent. ſtockholders ro ſubſcribe 
their conſent to accept of go pounds for every 
hundred of their preſent capital, whenever the 
public ſhall be deſirous of redeeming the ſaid 
capital at ſuch price, and, in return, to give their 
ſtock the preference of redemption, would, I 
apprehend, be ſubjecting the public to great in- 
convenience, for a very remote and almoſt hope- 
leſs chance of benefit. For, 

Firſt, If the 3 per cents. ſhould never riſe to 

above go, government would be fettered, and 
never reap any advantage in return. 
Secondly, The money to be employed in re- 
ducing the debt, by being confined to the re- 
demption of the new ſubſcribed 3 per cents. 
might enable thoſe ſtockholders to raiſe their 
ſtock to an unreaſonable price. 

Thirdly, Should the 3 per cents. get up to 
more than go, ſtill it would be a loſs to the 
public to be obliged to pay off the 3 per cents. 
at that price, whilſt any debt, bearing above 
3+ per cent. intereſt, remained. | 

By this plan the reſtraint on the public would 
be immediate and conſtant, and probably the 
time might never arrive when the ſtockholder 
ſhould be called upon to perform his engage- 
ment. There is little doubt that the proprie- 
tors 
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tors of 3 per cents. when they comprehended 
the plan, would readily ſubſcribe ; but that is 
far from being a proof that the plan is in favour 
of the public. 

I agree with Dr. Price, and believe almoſt 
every conſiderate man will think the ſame; as to 
the ill policy of borrowing, by creating an ad- 
dition to the capital more than the ſum re- 
ceived, when it might have been avoided by 
giving, nominally, but not in reality, higher in- 
tereſt ;. and would have been leſs diſadvantage- 
ous though ſuch good bargains as Dr. Price 


ſuppoſes might not have been obtained. In 


funding the laſt debts at 5 per cent. much of 


this diſadvantage was avoided ; but a new one 


incurred, by making the debt irredeemable and 
irreducible till 25 millions of the old debr 
ſhould be paid. Inſtead of which, it were to be 
wiſhed, that the limitation had been for a ſpeci- 
fied number of years, and the liberty of redemp- 
tion made leſs dependent upon accident. 

This reſtriction on the 5 per cents. 1s one 
reaſon in favour of redeeming the 3 per cents. 
in preference to the 4 per cents. as 25 millions 
of 3 per cents. may be ſosner paid than the 
ſame quantity of any other ſtock; and the 5 
per cents. thereby ſooner rendered redeemadle. 
But were it not for the proſpect of being en- 


titled to lower the 5 per cents. more ſolid ad- 
vantages 
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vantages would be realized by paying the 4 per 


cents. though at par, than by redeeming 3 per 
cents at 78; for greater annuities would fall in 


every year, and the ſinking fund would increaſe 
faſter. | 

This difference, in favour of paying or re- 
deeming 4 per cents. ariſes from the 4 per 
cents, being proportionably cheaper than the 
3 per cents, and yielding to the purchaſer higher 
intereſt for his money“; which is occaſioned by 
the apprehenſion that at ſome future period, 
when money can be procured on lower terms, 
the intereſt of the 4 per cents. may be re- 
duced: and this conſideration will probably 
prevent the 4 per cents. or indeed any redeem- 
able annuities, from ever riſing much above 
par; for, ſuppoſe the market price of any re- 
deemable ſtock were 105, it would be in the 
power of government to raiſe money by iſſuing 
out new ftock of the ſame kind at 104, and 
paying off the old ſtock at par. The ſtandard 
rate of intereſt, therefore, will, in general, be 
more juſtly eſtimated from the price of the 3 
per cents. than of any other ſtock ; they being 
the moſt ſtable and unchangeable, and the only 


The prices of ſtocks have lately been conſiderably 
more in favour of redeeming 4 per cents, than what 1 have 
ſtated ; partly perhaps in conſequence of the 880 on 
account of government. 


* ſtock 


. 
ſtock which has not hitherto experienced re- 
duction of intereſt. 

In redeeming the public debts, no great al- 
lowances ought to be made for probabilities of 
future riſe or fall in the price of ſtocks. The 
beſt judgment is as likely to be deceived as any 
other, except where advantage may be taken 
(not a fair one) of receiving earlier intelligence 
than the public of ſuch events as may affect 
the funds. The price of the day is that which 
is moſt generally imagined will be the price 
hereafter; for, if there was a ſtrong and general 
belief that the price of ſtocks would next year, 
or any future year, be 10 per cent higher than 
now, ſuch a perſuaſion would immediately raiſe 
the preſent price to nearly, if not quite, what 
they were expected to riſe at hereafter. Should 
there happen any conſiderable riſe in the ſtocks, 
perhaps moſt gain would accrue in conſequence 
of having previouſly bought up 3 per cents: but, 
merely on this ſuppoſitiom to purchaſe 3 per 
cents. in preference to 4 per cents. would be 
giving up a certain benefit on ſpeculation, 
which, if the ſtocks ſhould fall, would turn out 
the contrary way. The terms of the 5 per 
cents. however, is a ſufficient conſideration for 
employing money at preſent in redeeming that 
ſtock which bears the loweſt price. 


' I will beg the reader's attention to a few 
words 
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words more on the ſubject of a ſinking fund un- 
alienable, at the fame time that the expences of 


the ſtate are partly ſupported by new loans. 
The progreſs made in the redemption of our 


debts, by a ſinking fund, depends on the reve- | 


nue being raiſed fo high as to anſwer, 1ſt. the 
common exigencies of the ſtate ; 2d. the inte- 
reſt of all the debts; and, 3d. the ſum a ſink- 
ing fund is ſuppoſed to apply annually towards 
diminiſhing the principal, Thus, ſuppoſe the 
current ſervice of the nation to be 55 millions 
the intereft due to the public creditors 94 mil- 
lions —and the revenue 16 millions, affording 
1 million annual furplus, which is to be applied 


as an unalienable ſinking fund—in 40 years, if 


intereſt was at 4 per cent. 95 millions would be 
Paid, and FL. 3,800,000 annuities redeemed ; the 
payment to be made by the finking fund for the 
next year would be C. 4,800,000. But if, in this 
40 years, unforeſeen events ſhould have made 


new loans neceſſary, to the amount of 95 millions, 


and, as this money is borrowed, new funds are 
provided for paying the intereſts, which, if at 4 
per cent. is C. 3,800,000 per annum; the debt, 
at the end of 40 years, will be the ſame as at 


the beginning: and the efficacy of the ſinking 


fund will reſt upon what is called an improved 
revenue; that is, upon the public being bur- 
thened with ſupplying a revenue to government 

5 | increaſed 
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increaſed /. 3,800,000 more than at the begin- 
ning: for the revenue, at the end of 40 years, 
muſt be . 9, ꝗoo, ooo; that is, 


J. 
To anſwer the current ſervice — $5,500,000 
For paying the intereſts of unre- 
"deemed debts —, — {5,700,000 
For annual ſurplus, for the Soaking], 


fund - — — Lane r 
For redeemed annuities to r. given 8 
to the ſinking fond — — $ e e 


For paying the intereſt of new debts 3,800,000 


Total J. 19,800,000 


This ſtatement will prove that a ſinking 
fund, without œconomy, is no eaſe to a na- 
tion; and that the moſt rigid unalienation can- 
not at all keep off the weight of new loans: 
for, in the foregoing inſtance, however much 
the annval produce of the ſinking fund has in- 
creaſed at the end of 40 years, yet, balancing 
the new loans with the ſinking fund, the whole 
gain is taxes additional, to the amount of 
F. 3,800,000 per annum. Take away thoſe 
taxes, and the debt would be in the ſame ſtate as 
at the outſet. 


That every new loan ſhould have new funds 


to pay the intereſt, is univerſally agreed; and 
| E thoſe 
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thoſe funds ought to be ſufficient, not only to 
pay the intereſt of the ſums borrowed, but to 
afford a ſmall ſurplus; by which the new debts 
would be immediately put on terms 1 redemp- 
tion. - 
| Should new loans increaſe faſter than taxes 
can be provided to ſatisfy the intereſts, no ſink- 
ing fund could be of ſervice; but the debt muſt 
increaſe as long as any one could be found 
to truſt. 

Almoſt all writers on the funds, who have 
propoſed ſchemes for reducing the national debt, 
are the declared advocates for increaſe of taxes. 
True it is, that without heavy ones nothing can 
be done in the way of redemption. But, ſeeing 
how greatly our burthens may be increaſed by 
new; loans, notwithſtanding the moſt faithful 
appropriation of a ſinking ſund, it is moſt of all 
important to avoid, if poſſible, creating any ne- | 
ceſſity for borrowing; If we muſt borrow, it is 
no bad - proviſo, in the annual million bil, 
which empowers the commiſſieners of the ſink- 
ing fund to ſubſcribe' to new loans; as it ſe- 
cures to the ſinking fund the intereſt of the 
money taken from it; and, by leſſening the ſum 
to be raiſed, may enable government to procure 
money on more reaſonable terms than other- 
wiſe. But let us hope that public credit will 


be allowed time to recover nn. Every new 
PE | loan 
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loan“ may be conſidered as a ſtep towards 
inſolvency : if we borrow without neceſſity, it 
argues waſte or miſmanagement; and if with 
neceſſity, 1t is a certain ſign that our expences 
exceed our income. 

A miniſter who is a real œconomiſt, is the 
trueſt friend to his country ; and though, in an 
age ſo diſſipated, a rigid ceconomiſt might not. 
on all hands meet with applauſe and gratitude, 
yet, what to a good man is better, he would be 
conſcious of having deſerved it. 

To reduce our debts, a clear ſurplus or exceſs 
of the revenue above the expenditure, muſt be 
provided. Such a ſurplus can only be created 
two ways—by taxes, or by ſavings; methods 
which merit very different degrees of praiſe, yet 
both almoſt equally neceſſary, as, the produce 
of either ſingly can have but little effect. 

Taxes, however, there is not much oecaſion to 
recommend, as little reaſon has been given 
lately to complain of want of attention on that 
ſcore: yet, with a certainty of a frugal applica- 
tion, more heavy taxes than thoſe we at preſent 
labour under, might be borne with cheerful- 
neſs. On the ſubject of ſavings, I ſhall only 
take notice of one article, which, though it has 


. Such loans excepted as are procured at a low intereſt, 
for the ſole purpoſe of redeeming debts that bear higher 
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frequently been mentioned, does not appear to 
have obtained all the attention which the im- 
portance of the ſubje& merits, 

Among the greateſt monuments of our pub- 
lic extravagance, may be reckoned the fortreſs of 
Gibraltar. Few people have a-juſt idea of the 
expence we have been at in keeping this truly 
barren gock. In kingdoms, that greatneſs and 


glory which are not connected with ſecurity and 


happineſs, ſhould be conſidered , as unnatural 
tumours, the effects of pride, The reputation 
we gained by the defence of Gibraltar, in being 
able to retain it againſt the united efforts of 
France and Spain, is one of the moſt popular 
reaſons againſt parting with it: but, perhaps, it 
is no very difficult matter to demonſtrate, not 
only that we are at prodigious expence without 
adequate advantage; but that, on a fair ba- 
lance, we are not gainers even in glory, 

The greater part of what can be offered con- 


cerning the impropriety of retaining Gibraltar, 


has been pointed out to the public by other 
writers. I ſhall, however, juſt ſtate, as briefly 


as I can, thoſe arguments which have ſtruck 


me as moſt forcible, 

Firſt then of the expence,—Gibraltar has been 
in our poſſeſſion ſince the year 1704. The an- 
nual coſt, during the late war, has been com- 

2 puted 
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puted at J. 500,000. In peace it is much 
leſs. To obtain ſufficient information for eſti- 
mating the expence of every particular year, is 
perhaps not poſſible. The ſums I have aſſumed 
are, however, ſo moderate, that I believe every 
one will agree they are conſiderably leſs than 
the truth, Allowing for the firſt forty years 
F. 140,000 per annum, and from the year 1744 
to the preſent year C. 220,000 per annum, for 
the whole expence of the troops, fortifications, 
proviſions, ordnance ſtores, tranſport ſervice, 
&c. and reckoning the intereſt of money at 32 
per cent. which is under the average rate of in- 
tereſt our debts have borne during that time, it 
will be found that Gibraltar, from the time of 
its being taken in 1704, to the preſent time, 
has occaſioned above 70 millions of our na- 
tional debt. For if the ſums above ſtated had 


been applied, in the manner of a ſinking fund, 


to the redemption of our debts, we ſnould have 
been G. 70,577,000 leſs in debt than we are at 
preſent. 

In return for this expence, what advantages 
have we reaped? Trade, Gibraltar itſelf has none, 
except for poultry and cattle from the Barbary 
coaſt for their own conſumption, In time of 
peace it is wholly uſeleſs; for our ſhips can be 


® 'The Propriety of retaining Gibraltar impartially con- 
. fidered, 1783. 
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ſupplied with nothing there, which they could 
not get cheaper and more plentifully were it in 
the hands of the Spaniards; and in time of war 
it has been little or no protection to our mer- 
chant ſnips, except thoſe immediately under 
their guns. 

Gibraltar has been called the key of the Me- 


diterranean, as if the African coaſt was with- 


in reach of cannon-ſhot; whereas the diſtance 
acroſs is ſeven leagues. To whatever nation 
Gibraltar belongs, thoſe only can command 


the entrance of the Mediterranean, who have 


the ſtrongeſt fleet there: this was ſufficiently 
experienced in the laſt war. If anchorage is 


wanted, there is Tangier Bay, or, in weſterly 
winds, Tetuan: but if we were at war with any 


other nation, and not with the Spaniards, Gib- 
raltar would be nearly of as much uſe to our 
ſhipping as at preſent. 

One of the greateſt diſadvantages of our keep- 


ing Gibraltar is, that it has conſtantly diſpoſed 


the Spaniards to be our enemies, and has pro- 
bably been the occaſion of their joining the 
French in our late quarrels, more than any com- 
pact or relationſhip. For let us ſuppoſe Dover, 
or any place in Great Britain, taken from us 
and retained by the Spaniards, would it not be 
a perpetual mortification, and a cauſe of un- 


ceaſing indignation and anger, to every Britiſh 
ſubject? 
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ſubjet? And had to believe the Spaniards 
leſs proud or leſs vindictive than ourſelves? 
Were Gibraltar reſtored in exchange to the Spa- 
niards, and their claims on Jamaica made part 
of that exchange, I do not ſee any reaſonable 
motive of war that would remain between the 
two nations . Our ſituations are ſo remote, 
and our intereſts ſo little connected, that, with- 


out the cauſes of aggravation juſt recited, a war 


with them ſeems unnatural and abſurd : for, not- 
withſtanding their alliance with France, they can- 
not be ignorant how much more reaſon they have 
to be jealous of the French power than of ours. 
The importance of Gibraltar, during the late 
war, depended almoſt wholly upon the circum- 
ſtance of its being beſieged, and thereby oc- 
cCeuſioning a great diverſion of the enemy's forces. 
It muſt! not be forgot, on the other hand, 


© + that the neceſſity of relieving Gibraltar cramp- 


© ed all our other operations; that the relief of it 
required a great portion of our own ſtrength ; 


beſides that ſome thouſands of our beſt men 


* The author of the Obſerver, who has had opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with the diſpoſitions of the Spa- 
-niards, deſcribes them to be well affeted towards the 
Engliſh. - And Mr, Howard, on Priſons, gives an account 
of 50g priſoners of war, in November 1779, at Liverpool, 
all French, except 56 Spaniards, who were kept ſeparate, 
on account of the animofities between the two nations. 

+ Propriety, &c. conſide red. 
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were, and muſt ever, whilſt we continue to keep 
poſſeſſion, be employed to defend it, whether 
beſieged or not. If in another war they ſhould 
be prudent enough not to attempt what they 
have ſo often failed in, the whole expence, both 
in men and money, will be ours, without the ad- 
vantage of its being the ſmalleſt diverſion to the 
enemy's force. 
In the late ſiege of Gibraltar, though the 
French aſſiſted, it is not to be ſuppoſed they 
would in reality have rejoiced if the Spaniards 
had taken it; for ſuch a cauſe of contention be- 
tween us and the Spaniards removed, might, in 
future, deprive them of their beſt ally. 
As to glory, much has been undoubtedly de- 
Tived to this kingdom from the brave and well- 
conducted defence of that place; but I think 
chat fully ſet off by our fleets having been 
obliged to leave the ſeas to ſuperior fleets of the 
enemies; and this doubtleſs would not have been 
the (caſe, without the Spaniards having joined 
the French. In future, the fleets of France and 
Spain, if combined, will in all probability have 
at leaſt the ſame ſuperiority; but we can by no 
means be ſure that Gibraltar will ever again be 
ſo honourably defended. 
It has frequently been wiſhed by miniſters to 
part with Gibraltar ; but the falſe value it has 


been held in by the nation at large, has deter- 
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red * from relinquiſhing it, leſt thoſe in ops. 
poſition to government ſhould take advantage 
of the public prejudice. When Tangier be- 
longed to us, the maintenance of its garriſon 
coſt the nation about J. 60,000 a year; this, 
with the additional expence of fortifications, 
&c. was thought ſo great a burthen, that, after 
a few years poſſeſſion, we were wiſe enough 
to deſtroy the works and abandon the place ; 
though equally well ſituated for commanding the 
entrance into the Mediterranean as Gibraltar. 
Thus have I endeavoured to make appear, 
that had we not been at the expence of main- 
taining Gibraltar, we might have avoided at 
leaſt 70 millions of our debt, independent of 
money expended in wars it may have occaſioned 
with Spain that it has been the cauſe of our 
fleets being chaced into port by ſuperior force; 
—and that in all probability the keeping it will 
be productive of ſimilar events hereafter, How 
reaſonably theſe conjectures may be founded, is 
a ſubject well worthy the moſt ſerious conſi- 
deration. 
Another circumſtance which, I apprehend, 
has not all the weight it deſerves, is the ex- 
nce of blood. This conſideration, of itſelf, 
| uh to be ſufficient to determine us no longer 
to perſevere in retaining ſo uſeleſs an acqui- 
ſition, It is equally unwiſe and inhumane to 


 & perpetuate 


) „ - 
perpetuate unneceſſary cauſes of war; what 
name then ſhall be given to that policy which 
for this, has ſacrificed above two millions annual- 
ly of our future revenue? 

The preſent and future annual expence of a 
garriſon at Gibraltar, with the ordnance ſtores, 
| proviſions, repairs, new works, tranſport ſervice, 
and all the etceteras depending, will be found 
greatly beyond what has been here ſtated. Let 
us ſuppoſe, that in the next 3o years, there will 
be 20 years of peace and 10 years of war: To 
maintain Gibraltar will, in that time, coſt go- 
vernment a ſum equal to the building 40 line 
of battle ſhips, and to defraying the charge of 
their being manned, and employed in actual 
ſervice, during the 10 years of war. What ad- 
vantages do we expect from Gibraltar, equiva- 
lent to ſuch a waſte of ſtrength ?—What ad- 
vantages have we hitherto experienced? In re- 
turn for the many millions already expended, 
what other effect has been produced, than that 
of mortifying and irritating the Spaniards? 
which, it is to be hoped, was not among the 
ends propoſed by keeping it. 

The kingdoms of Europe, from jealouſy or 
emulation, keep up, even in time of peace, 
eſtabliſhments ſufficient to ruin themſelves : in- 
creaſing the miſery of their inhabitants, who 
are oppreſſed with loads of taxes, and mutually 
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making each other poor, without obtaining that 
ſecurity which is, or ought to be, the ſole pur- 
poſe intended, How much happier were it for 
the whole, that a general council ſhould deter- 
mine the number of ſhips and forces that each 


nation ſhould be allowed to keep in time of 


peace ? when, inſtead of building againſt each 
other, half thoſe now in being might be broke 
up, and all nations univerſally benefited. But 
this, however to be wiſhed, can never be ex- 


pected. 


The general diſtruſt that different nations 
have of each other, is unfortunately too juſtly 
founded : and the more reaſon there is for mu» 
tual diſtruſt, the more deſervedly do they ſuffer 


the evils it occaſions, The folly of artifice and 


fineſſe is no where more manifeſt than in the 
ambition of over-reaching in negociations. All 


_ treaties ought to be ſo framed that it ſhould 


become the intereſt of both parties to abide by 
its regulations, otherwiſe no agreement can be 


permanent; as that party whoſe intereſt is not 


ſufficiently attended to, generally takes the firſt 
conyenient opportunity of breaking or evading 
the articles agreed to: and thus, by the bad 
policy of ſuperior cunning, the foundation of a 
freſh war is frequently laid in the very act of 
making peace; and, during the peace, many of 
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its benefits ſacrificed to the jealouſy which 2 
hard bargain occaſions. _ 
. To return from this digreſſion: he reſult 


then of all the arguments and ſchemes that 


have been reaſonably propoſed, towartls retriev- 
ing our affairs, is, | 
Firſt, and of the greateſt 1 to en- 
deavour by every means, not diſcreditable, to 
preſerve the continuance of peace. | 
- Secondly, and next in effect, Economy. 

Thirdly, A ſinking fund, ſupported by a clear 
annual ſurplus, and not by loans. | 

Fourthly, To take advantage of all opportu- 
nities to lower the intereſt of our debts, when 
It can with propriety be done. 

" Fifthly, To avoid new loans, if poſſible; För, 
if they muſt be, to create new funds that ſhall 
be more than ſufficient to pay the intereſt. 
Laſtly, and to give efficacy to the whole, For 
@ reaſonable equivalent, RESTORE GIBRALTAR. | 


